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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT LABOR AND 
THE FOOD FOR VICTORY PROGRAM 


AUBREY A. DOUGLASS, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of the Division of Secondary Education 


During the 1942 season no fewer than 45,000 high school students 
worked in California’s harvests. The ratio of boys to girls was about 
5 to 4, and in some instances 3 to 2. These figures were obtained from 
a questionnaire submitted to the various school systems of the State 
and represent the estimate made by school administrators who returned 
the inquiry form. The final estimate will likely be 10 per cent larger 
than earlier figures as replies have not been returned from all high 
schools. Complete returns have not been secured from certain cities 
with large high school populations. The probabilities are, therefore, 
that 50,000 to 55,000 high school students assisted in the harvest season 
which has just closed. In addition, over 6,000 boys and girls worked 
in canning and processing industries. This figure, which is more 
reliable than the one just given, was supplied by representatives of the 
canning and processing industries. 

California school administrators estimate that at least 50,000 
young workers can be placed in the harvests in 1943. These estimates 
were also based on the returns from a questionnaire and are also subject 
to revision on the basis of more complete figures. As will be indicated 
in later paragraphs of this article, steps should be taken to mobilize 
from the San Francisco Bay area and from the cities of southern Cali- 
fornia a larger number of student harvest workers for 1943 than were 
obtained in 1942. With proper procedures for recruiting, transporta- 
tion, and especially for supervision, and with adequate housing facili- 
ties, it is believed that much help can be recruited from the cities, which 
constitute the great pools of student harvest labor. 

Students residing in rural and near-rural areas worked in the 
orchards, fields and vineyards in large numbers. This work was not 
new to them as they have in previous seasons assisted their parents or 
farmers in nearby locations. In these communities, a greater per- 
centage of the total number of high school students worked during 1942 
than in previous seasons; they worked more days during the season; 
and they probably worked longer hours each day. The mobilization 
of this group of students offered little difficulty. The demand for 
labor has been so pronounced that jobs could be secured for the asking. 
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These young people lived at home; they were familiar with the 
processes of harvest labor, and they were acquainted with other con- 
ditions which accompany work of this type. There is little question 
that, during the coming season, great pressures will be placed upon 
this group for assistance not only in harvesting and planting, but also 
in canning and processing. 

Not only did the students of the rural and near-rural areas work 
in the harvests and in the canning and processing industries during 
the vacation, but also during the time when the schools are normally 
in session. Many schools operated upon a minimum day basis, thus 
permitting four hours of work daily. In other instances week-end 
trips were planned so that students engaged in harvest work on holi- 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays. Many schools closed or declared vaca- 
tions for the space of a week, two weeks, or three weeks, so that labor 
might be supplied during the peak of the season. The governing boards 
of thirteen schools took advantage of the action taken by the California 
State Board of Education on September 1, 1942, and asked that their 
schools be ordered closed to permit students to assist in harvesting the 
crops. The action of the State Board of Education was based on a 
section of the School Code which empowers the Board, during wartime 
and with the consent of the Governor, to order schools, grades, or 
classes to be stopped for a period of time to permit students to assist 
with the crops. Under such circumstances schools may operate less 
than 170 days without loss of State school funds, and teachers suffer no 
reductions in salary. 

The mobilization of students in attendance upon urban high schools 
was by no means so simple as the mobilization of the students in the 
rural areas. Young people residing some distance from the localities 
where crops are grown must be transported from their homes to the 
places of work. Suitable living facilities must be provided and arrange- 
ments made to place the students at work. While many older students 
journeyed to the agricultural areas upon their own responsibility, the 
largest number lived in work camps provided for the most part under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. This organi- 
zation set up some seventeen camps which during the harvest season 
accommodated approximately 1,800 boys. A few camps were established 
under private or under other auspices. Some were occupied by girls, 
and a few were organized for adults. If the efforts of young people 
and of adults who reside in urban areas are to be secured for the 1943 
harvest season, an extensive array of work camps must be established. 

School facilities were extensively used to house student harvest 
workers. Because the law does not authorize governing boards to 
maintain work camps, leases had to be drawn to protect local school 
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officials who were willing to place gymnasiums and cafeterias at the 
disposal of those operating work camps. Largely in answer to the 
requests of school administrators, legislation has been or will be intro- 
duced authorizing governing boards to operate camps, to utilize school 
facilities including buses in camp operation, to employ and pay a camp 
director, and to set up a revolving fund so that the director may pur- 
chase supplies and pay help until money for board is available. It is 
probable that some of these bills will seek to appropriate funds to 
finance field agents whose duty will be to assist schools in mobilizing 
students and especially to help local communities to make proper 
preparations to receive students, and for funds to pay supervisors of 
student workers. 

Some of the sections of California, notably those in the extreme 
northern part of the State, are not generally farming areas. As a result 
the high schools report few, if any, students working in the harvest 
fields. Boys secured employment in lumbering and forestry and in the 
live stock industry. During the second semester of 1941-42 the United 
States Forest Service, in co-operation with the high schools, furnished 
training facilities to boys interested in forestry. After preliminary 
training employment was offered throughout the summer on fire sup- 
pressing crews. A few boys in areas remote from the forests secured 
such training and employment. At least three high schools will offer 
during the last semester special courses for boys interested in working 
in forestry during the coming season. 

Although California produced in 1942 one of its largest food crops 
without extensive waste, it is the belief among agricultural groups that 
this was possible only because of extraordinarily favorable weather 
conditions and because of the large amount of volunteer labor, includ- 
ing that of students. The scarcity of manpower is such as to bring dire 
predictions about the situation for the 1943 season. Some of the 
growers are of the opinion that we are anticipating the situation when 
we talk about harvetsing crops, since the immediate problem, and the 
one which must be solved if there is a harvest, is to prune and spray 
orchards and vineyards and to plant the crops. At a meeting of the 
California United States Department of Agriculture War Board, held 
on December 31, 1942, the opinion was expressed that the State was 
then a month behind in these preparatory phases. In some places 
farmers were more nearly abreast of usual schedules, but everywhere 
work was lagging. However serious the immediate problem may be, 
there is no doubt that unless tens of thousands of Mexicans are imported 
for agricultural labor the chief source of labor supply in 1943 will be 
voluntary workers. A subcommittee of the War Manpower Commission, 
San Francisco Area, is attempting to work out a plan for the mobili- 
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zation of voluntary harvest labor. While the contribution of nonschool 
groups was great in 1942, and should in 1943 be even greater, the fact 
remains that students are regarded as the chief source of supply. 

In 1941-42, there were enrolled in the ninth grade of California’s 
high schools, including junior high schools, 99,943 pupils; and 96,546 
in the tenth grades. The eleventh grades contained 88,918 pupils, and 
the twelfth grades 74,741. Thus the total enrollment in grades nine 
through twelve was 360,148. Since vacation permits allowing work in 
agriculture can be issued to children 12 years of age, and upward, the 
seventh and eighth grades, which enrolled in 1941-42 a total of 189,782 
pupils, can also supply many young workers. It is no wonder that 
farmers, when seasonal harvest hands are not to be found, regard school 
children as a means of supplying the demand for labor. 

Yet the potential supply of youthful labor is by no means as great 
as it seems to be. There are many factors which cause severe reductions 
in the estimate. It will at once be evident that many boys and girls, 
especially those 12 to 14 years of age, are physically not equal to the 
demand of farm work. Others will be lacking in disposition or atti- 
tude. Of great importance is the fact that the homes of more than 
half of the entire number of pupils are so situated as to make farm work 
impossible if the boy or girl remains at home. The bay cities of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda had an enrollment in 
1941-42 of 44,383 in grades 9 through 12; the southern California cities 
of Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, Glendale, Long Beach, and Santa 
Monica, 119,440. This is 45 per cent of the total for the State for those 
grades. Although these cities were aware of the agricultural situation 
in 1942, and although Los Angeles and all of the bay cities actively 
co-operated in supplying student labor, the total result in ‘‘man days’”’ 
was comparatively small. Representatives of schools in these cities 
believe that, if farm communities will employ students, teach them to 
work, house and feed them properly, and supervise them while at work 
and while in camp, the amount of harvest help supplied by city students 
can be greatly increased in 1943. School administrators and teachers 
are unwilling to recruit students when these factors are unknown; 
parents soon let it be known that they will not permit their children 
to undertake such expeditions unless safeguards are adequate. 

It should be clearly understood that many agencies are competing 
for the time and the labor of youth. 

The manpower situation is such that heavy demands for work are 
being placed upon young people, especially those sixteen years of age 
and over. The call by no means comes only from the farms. Youth 
who have passed the age of sixteen are welcomed in the industrial plants 
and in the industries producing war material. These boys and girls 
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are being employed part time or full time in community jobs formerly 
held by adults. As the demand for industrial workers increases it may 
fully be expected that pressure for the services of high school students 
will increase. Housing facilities in centers in California in which 
industries producing war materials are located are overcrowded so 
that workers from without the State can not be recruited even when 
available because there are no surplus housing facilities. To supply 
the demand, therefore, industries are increasingly turning, with the 
complete knowledge of the War Manpower Commission, to women 
workers and to workers in the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old group. 

Selective service will likewise deplete the ranks of the harvest 
workers. It is estimated that approximately 10,000 boys now in school 
reached or will reach the age of eighteen between January 1 and 
July 1. If the policy recently announced by the War Manpower Com- 
mission is followed, many of these boys will remain in school until 
graduation. At that time they will be eligible for induction into the 
military service, and it is a foregone conclusion that they will be 
promptly inducted. This will take from the group of possible farm 
workers a number of young men who are physically best adapted to 
work on the farms. 

Although in a somewhat uncertain situation because of modifica- 
tions in national policies, the accelerated or speed-up program is also 
a factor to be considered in connection with the use of students as 
harvest laborers. During the past season about a third as many high 
school and junior college students attended the summer sessions as 
assisted in the harvests. While it is no longer tenable to hold that boys 
should go to school the year around and thus finish high school and 
college by the time they are called to military service, the plan recently 
advocated by the Educational Policies Commission, and adopted by 
some of California’s colleges and universities, will take at least some 
prospective harvest workers. If students who have completed the 
eleventh grade are admitted to freshman standing in college, and if 
they attend school the year around, they certainly will not be available 
for work. Although the number who will enter upon this program can 
only be conjectured, present indications are that approximately 20 per 
cent of the eleventh grade group will be eligible. Roughly, the number 
is 17,000. 

Effective participation in harvest work demands, on the one hand, 
that workers be prepared for what they are to do. It demands, on the 
other hand, that communities and individual employers be prepared 
to receive the workers and to put them to work. It has already been 
indicated that young people living in rural and near-rural areas are 
accustomed to farm labor and adapt to conditions with a minimum 
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of inconvenience. The great majority of city boys and girls, however, 
have had little or no experience with farm life. Arrangements must 
therefore be made to instruct them. This can be done to some extent 
through their school work by acquainting them with California’s agri- 
cultural resources. The State Department of Education has recently 
published a bulletin entitled Farm Victory Service that provides infor- 
mation on harvesting methods and farm resources. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, State Department of Education, and certain 
other agencies have likewise prepared a number of films and film strips 
showing the harvest procedure in certain crops. It should be of assist- 
ance to a boy or girl who has grown up in a city to view a film or film 
strip which shows in detail the process of harvesting cotton. Presen- 
tations of this type will be helpful in preparing city youth for farm 
work. Actual harvest work, however, can be learned only on the job. 
Here, departments of agriculture in local high schools have rendered 
valuable assistance and are prepared to extend the instruction which 
they have given. 

Not all students, especially those living in the cities, are able to 
work successfully on farms. Such work requires physical conditioning, 
a disposition to work, and persistence which carries the young person 
through the period of fatigue. Many boys and girls are attacked by 
homesickness, many discover for the first time that the sun is hot and 
the day is long, that discomfort comes from the fuzz on peaches or from 
contact of the hands with certain fruits and vegetables. In some of 
the work camps it was necessary to replace from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the boys who had signified their intention of working steadily. If time 
is given for the process of physical hardening, if work days of three 
or four hours are gradually lengthened to eight, if instruction is avail- 
able to show boys and girls how to work, and if supervisors are provided 
to work in the fields and direct the activities of the young people, this 
percentage should be greatly reduced. 

Although an elaborate and highly successful system of predicting 
the time and amount of labor needed to harvest California crops is 
carried on, it is impossible to indicate the exact time when peaches will 
be ripe or when tomatoes can be picked. Poor weather may delay a 
harvest for several days; favorable weather may hasten the harvest and 
make it necessary to remove fruit rapidly from the trees. It is not 
always possible to show definitely the amount of labor that will be 
available. These factors must be taken into account when groups of 
students are moved into a rural area to assist with the harvest. On the 
other hand, when the crop is ready, the demand for labor is imperative 
because many crops, if they are not harvested at the proper time, will 
be lost. 
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In past years California has had tens of thousands of migrant 
harvest workers who have followed the crops. Growers have become 
accustomed to them, and the numbers have been sufficient to enable the 
farmer to secure the labor he needed when he needed it. When his 
crops were harvested he had no further responsibility for the workers 
who passed on to another locality. A shortage of manpower for harvests 
developed in 1942 because individuals who have in past years appeared 
as migrant laborers were employed elsewhere. During the past season 
it was impossible to predict with accuracy the exact labor situation. 
This lack of exact information, with the persistence of old habits 
developed by growers when migrant labor was abundant, reduced the 
efficiency with which student labor, especially that coming from the 
urban areas, was used, California growers did not experience a happy 
season in securing help. 

From the standpoint of the welfare of the students, the community 
or the individual employer must indicate whether or not students are 
to be imported from without the area. During the 1942 season this 
decision was sometimes reached after great hesitation. If it was finally 
decided that students were needed, there was often uncertainty as to 
the time when they were to be employed. Moreover, it was not always 
realized that students had to have steady work at standard wages and 
under proper conditions. It has been with extreme difficulty that con- 
ditions of this type were met in many localities or by individual 
employers. 

How efficient is student labor? This question brings a wide variety 
of answers. Some farmers speak disparagingly of students; others 
praise them highly. From a large number of comments it will probably 
be concluded that last year a certain percentage failed to adjust to 
harvest work. On the other hand, a high degree of success was obtained 
when students were taught what to do, when they were physically con- 
ditioned, and when they were supervised in their work. Many growers 
have testified that, when the proper apprentice period was over, students 
were more effective than the usual field hands. 

California school administrators, teachers, and pupils have demon- 
strated that they desire to make their contribution to the food for 
victory program. They believe, however, that the educational program 
should suffer interruptions only when absolutely necessary, and that 
when pupils are in school they should remain in school until every 
possible source of adult labor is exhausted. The United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the California United States Department of Agri- 
culture War Board, the State Department of Agriculture and numerous 
farm organizations support this view. 
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Although the mobilization of the nation’s manpower is a task of 
intricacy and magnitude, one can hardly escape the conclusion that the 
group of approximately 16 to 22 years of age has been called upon to 
make exceedingly great contributions. Beset on every side by demands, 
they have no organization and no means of demanding fair treatment. 
There can be little doubt, for example, that there were many adults 
doing little if any work during the time schools were closing, declaring 
vacations, or operating upon a minimum school day so that students 
might assist in the harvests. Unfortunately, these groups failed to 
respond to the appeal for help, and apparently few means of coercion 
were at hand. In the majority of the numerous conferences on the 
agriculture problem attended by the writer, comments were made to 
the effect that a long step would be taken towards the solution of the 
farm labor problem if the ordinary field hand or the migrant worker 
could be kept at work. With high wages, these individuals often suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to work two or three days, and loaf the 
remainder of the week. Similarly it is generally admitted that large 
numbers of adults were not concerned with the harvest problem, and 
were content to spend their time in idleness. Even though the volun- 
tary help of many adults was freely given during the past season, there 
can be little doubt that effective mobilization of those with time and 
with the physical stamnia to work out of doors would go a long way in 
helping out with harvest work. 

When ‘‘skid row”’ is thickly populated, and when everyone knows 
that larger numbers of adults could pick fruit, grapes, and tomatoes, 
there is little wonder that high school officials and teachers, and even 
students, begin to raise queries. "Week-end trips were scheduled in 
dozens of schools to enable pupils to work in the harvests upon the 
same week ends that tens of thousands of people congregated to witness 
a college athletic contest. Similarly, schools were ordered closed to 
permit boys and girls to go to the fields and vineyards when ‘‘skid row’’ 
was comfortably filled if not crowded, when thousands of adults were 
not engaged in useful work, and when reports persisted that war 
industries, including those operated by the federal government, were 
hoarding men. Under such circumstances it can hardly be surprising 
that many, including students, wondered if the schools were not an 
‘easy touch’’ for those who needed workers. Direct, effective pressure 
can be exerted on schools; pressure exerted on certain other groups is 
less effective. 

The contents of this article have dealt almost exclusively with work 
in the harvests. California packers and processors are likewise short of 
labor. The season occurs at the time certain fruits and vegetables are 
harvested, and the plants must operate if food is to be preserved. In 
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1942, a large proportion of canned and dried fruits were taken by the 
military forces and for lend-lease purposes; in 1943, the proportion will 
be larger. Canning and processing establishments, for the most part, 
have the advantage of being located in populous areas, where they can 
appeal to large numbers of people. On the whole, however, their prob- 
lems of labor supply are little different from those seeking harvest 
workers, and should be considered when the harvest of the crops is 
considered. 

California schools have demonstrated both their desire and their 
ability to co-operate in the food for victory program. They have 
developed processes for the mobilization of student labor, and they 
have assisted in placing students in work. They have postponed school 
opening, declared holidays, organized minimum school days and week- 
end trips, and have taken such other steps as would assist with the 
problem. Almost with one accord they express not only their willing- 
ness but their desire to co-operate during the coming season. They are 
interested in the welfare of their students and ask that, when students 
are recruited, proper local arrangements be made to receive the students, 
employ them, house them, teach them to work, and supervise them in 
work. They also ask that child labor laws be observed, and that proper 
sanitary conditions be supplied in the fields. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE ACCELERATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS BY EARLY ADMISSION TO 


COLLEGE 


MERTON E. HILL, Director of Admissions 
University of California 


The problem of the acceleration of high school students by their 
early admission to college has recently attracted much attention. To 
deal with this problem the California Committee for the Study of 
Education ? about a month ago appointed a Subcommittee on Accelera- 
tion ? with Merton E. Hill as chairman. This subcommittee held con- 
ferences with groups representative of high schools and colleges. The 
recommendations of this subcommittee also were presented on January 
16, 1943, in Berkeley, to the three bodies dealing with the relations 
between the University and the high schools and the junior colleges; 
namely the University of California Committee on Affiliations with 
Secondary Schools, the Junior College Conference Committee, and the 
Board of Admission and Office of Relations with Schools of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Discussion dealt particularly with the preprofessional students in 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, nursing, or chemistry interested in 
early entrance upon the University of California. In making the recom- 
mendations concerned there was no wish to dictate radical changes in 
the graduation requirements as set up by local boards of education, or 
to suggest permanent changes in educational organization. The recom- 
mendations below are intended for the duration of the emergency only. 
It was recognized that students who might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to move through school more rapidly than usual should be young 
people of suitable maturity and intellectual capacity. 

These committees also recognize that in addition to a small prepro- 
fessional group, there are two other groups of students that must be 
considered: (1) a small group whose early graduation from high 
school would enable them to take specialized training in junior colleges 
and colleges in preparation for service in the war effort, either in indus- 
try or the armed forces; (2) high school students who do not expect 
to attend higher institutions, but who would be able, with a high school 


1A committee made up of representatives of the University of California, the 
seven California State Colleges, and of the high schools and junior colleges, appointed 
in 1941 by President Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of California. 

2The announcement of the appointment of this subcommittee and a list of the 
names of its personnel appear on page 38. 
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diploma, to enter branches of the armed forces not otherwise open to 
them. It was felt that the problem of the two latter groups should be 
referred to the California Committee for the Study of Education. 

The attitude of the high school people was so well expressed in a 
letter from Earle E. Crawford, President of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals, to Merton E. Hill, Chairman of 
the California Subcommittee on Acceleration and Director of Admis- 
sions of the University of California, on January 14, 1943, that it is 
presented here. 


Dear Dr. Hill: 

We secondary school principals deeply appreciate the frank and sincere spirit 
of cooperation the University of California has shown in approaching the solution 
of the problem of. the acceleration of high school students. I am certain that by 
working together, and by seeing each other’s viewpoint, we shall gradually evolve a 
harmonious solution of this perplexing and important problem. 

Whether the interests of the students and the needs of society are better served 
by acceleration or enrichment of the curriculum is not always an easy thing to 
decide. What is best for the particular student in question is the sane approach in 
judging any educational proposal. Scholarship is apt to be overemphasized as a 
deciding factor in sending youth to college earlier. The brightest students are 
usually the youngest. Does the student promise to make the emotional and social 
adjustments as well as the scholastic adjustment? 


For some capable students who have shown particular aptitudes along the 
lines of science and mathematics, medicine and dentistry, and other war emergency 
needs, and who have shown sufficient maturity in their emotional and social qualities, 
the acceleration of their high school programs and the entrance into college earlier 
might better serve the needs of those students. 

For most of the high school seniors, enrichment of their curricula, particularly 
the introduction of such pre-induction courses as Fundamentals of Electricity, 
Fundamentals of Machines, Fundamentals of Shopwork, Fundamentals of Radio 
and Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics would better meet their needs and 
the needs of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Our primary objectives and our motive must be, “How can we best help in 
every way to win this war.” Our army is an army of specialists. It is our duty 
to furnish these specialists. Some of these specialists may be more efficiently 
furnished by acceleration of their high school programs and the entrance into college 
earlier, while the greater number of specialists may be better obtained by the 
introduction of pre-induction courses in their high school programs. 

With the acceleration of high school students comes the need for greater 
similarity of teaching content, techniques, and guidance procedures in the twelfth 
and thirteenth grades. I trust that the Affiliation’s Subcommittee dealing with this 
subject will soon commence to function. 

We are in hearty accord with Dean Frank Freeman’s viewpoint relative to the 
experimental approach in the solution of the acceleration problem.* I am certain 
that a group of high schools in close association with the University would welcome 
this opportunity to engage in this experiment. 


Very sincerely yours, 
EARLE E. CRAWFORD 


* Mr. Crawford’s reference is to 1 proposal for long range experimentation look- 
ing toward the unification of the aims and procedures of high school and colleges. 
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The following recommendations were passed by the Subcommittee: 

I. It is recommended for the emergency that capable? students who 
meet the minimum standards for graduation from high school, 
as set up in the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Education, and who have fulfilled the entrance requirements of 
the University of California, be issued a diploma of graduation 
and be eligible for admission to the University. It is under- 
stood that such students must obtain the recommendation of 
their high school principals and that they will become candi- 
dates for degrees upon successful completion of the courses regu- 
larly required for the degree in question. 


II. It is recommended for the emergency that approval be given of 
acceptance of college work, when such college work is taken 
during the senior year of high school concurrently with high 
school work. (The committees realized that this recommenda- 
tion requires the legislation now pending before the state legis- 
lature, and recommended further that their viewpoint be 
presented to the state committee considering this legislation.) 


III. It is recommended for the emergency that opportunity should 
be given to capable students of the ninth to the eleventh years 
to take additional work in order to complete the four years, 
nine to twelve, in less than four years. 


Following the joint meeting, the California Committee for the 
Study of Education, which is representative of all the educational 
interests of the state, met to consider the report of the Subcommittee on 
Acceleration and to deal with the problem in its more general implica- 
tions. They studied the problem of the two groups of students that 
had been referred to them by the joint committees, and reframed the 
resolutions passed by this preceding conference, so as to apply to Cali- 
fornia institutions generally. The following resolutions were passed: 


I. a. It is recommended for the emergency that students who meet 
the minimum standards of graduation from high school, as set 
up by the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and who have fulfilled with recommending grades (B 
average) the entrance requirements for a bachelor’s degree 
course in a California University, college, or junior college, be 
issued a diploma of graduation and be eligible for admission to 
that institution. It is understood that such students must 
obtain the recommendation of their high school principal. 


1In the above recommendations, the word “capable” is u 
students of suitable maturity and intellectual a Soe Sh Se 
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I. b. It is recommended for the emergency that those students 


II. 


other than those who are candidates for college admission to 
degree courses, who meet the minimum standards for graduation 
as set up in the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Education, may be issued a diploma of graduation, provided 
their acceleration meets an imperative need for their services 
in the war effort, and provided that after consideration by the 
high school principal it is evident that opportunities are avail- 
able that are not available in the high school. 


It is recommended for the emergency that approval be given of 
acceptance of college work when such college work is taken 
during the senior year of high school concurrently with high 
school work. It is recommended that in order that this provi- 
sion may apply to students below eighteen years of age, appro- 
priate legislation be passed. 


III. It is recommended for the emergency that opportunity should 


be given to capable students of the ninth to the eleventh years 
to take additional work in order to complete the four years, 
nine to twelve, in less than four years. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS—— 


DIVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

California Physical Fitness Pentathlon. Prepared by the Committee 
on the Preparation of the California Physical Fitness Pentathlon. 
Frederick W. Cozens, Chairman. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. IX, No. 8, November, 1942. 


This bulletin provides a battery of tests, with directions for their 
use as an aid to the physical fitness program in the public schools of 
California. The purpose of these tests is to motivate the interest of 
pupils in physical education, to encourage participation, and to give 
the added incentive that comes with competition. As a result of this 
greater interest in physical fitness, it is hoped that young people will 
be made ready to meet the emergency that now confronts the nation 
and the world. 

A copy of this bulletin has been sent to each high school and junior 
college in the state. The price of the bulletin is fifteen cents, plus sales 
tax in California, except to schools. Orders should be sent to the 
Division of Textbooks and Publications. 


Directory of California Superintendent of Schools. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 


1943. 


This publication issued annually by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Besides a list of the members of the administrative 
staff of the Department, it contains directories of county, city, and 
district superintendents of schools in California. The material is pre- 
pared by the Division of Research and Statistics. It includes an 
explanatory statement summarizing the status of county, city, and 
district superintendents of schools in California. 

Copies of this directory have been distributed to all superintend- 
ents of schools in California and to a selected list of school officials and 
school organizations. Others may obtain copies at a cost of fifteen cents 
each, plus sales tax on California orders. Requests and orders should be 
sent to the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education at its meeting in Los Angeles on January 8 and 9, 
1943. 


Adoption of Textbooks in Language. The Board adopted the fol- 
lowing textbooks in language for use in grades 4 to 8 for a period of 
not less than six years nor more than eight years beginning not sooner 
than July 1, 1943. 


Building Better English by Harry A. Greene, Maude McBroom, Ruth Moscrip, and 
Norma Gillett. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. 
Day by Day, Grade 4 
In School and Out, Grade 5 
For Every Need, Grade 6 
Teachers’ manuals to accompany foregoing textbooks 


Junior Units in English by Harry S. Paul, Isabel Kincheloe, and J. W. Ramsey. 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1940. 


Book I, Grade 7 
Book II, Grade 8 


The adoptions were made subject to the qualification that the 
adoption ‘‘shall be effective only in the event that the Attorney General 
of the State of California advises the Board, in writing, that, in his 
opinion, such adoption is lawfully made by the Board, and such agree- 
ment may be lawfully entered into by or on behalf of the Board, that 
such adoption does not result in the adoption by the Board of two or 
more textbooks or two or more series of textbooks in the same subject 
for use in the same grade or grades of the public elementary schools of 
California for all or a part of the same period of time, and that the 
making of such adoption does not, and the entering into of such an 
agreement will not, permit or aid any person, persons, or organization 
of any kind to successfully prosecute any action against the State of 
California or any officers or employees of the State of California, or 
any officers, members, or employees of the State Board of Education, 
as individuals or as such officers, members, or employees as a result of 
such adoption or the entering into of such agreement. ”’ 


Emergency Credential for Elementary School and Secondary 
School Service. The Board passed the following resolution providing 
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for the granting of emergency credentials authorizing service in ele- 
mentary school and secondary school. 


WHEREAS, The shortage of teachers is becoming increasingly more acute; and 

WHEREAS, The teacher shortage on the elementary level and in the special 
subject fields of the secondary level is particularly acute while a reserve of teachers 
on the junior college level appears to be available; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the holder of a junior college credential may, 
upon his own-application, be granted an emergency general secondary credential 
valid for a period of one year and renewable annually during the continuance of 
the present national emergency ; 

Be it further Resolved, That the holder of a valid general secondary credential 
or a valid junior college credential may be granted an emergency elementary creden- 
tial upon an affidavit from the employing power and in accordance with other con- 
ditions listed in the state board of education resolution of September 1, 1942, gov- 
erning the issuance of credentials upon an emergency basis. Such emergency elemen- 
tary credentials may be renewed from year to year during the present national 
emergency upon submission of evidence by the applicant of successful completion of 
a program of study including a minimum of six semester units of work in elementary 
school curriculum and methods of instruction, approved by the department of educa- 
tion, division of elementary education. This requirement shall be met annually by 
the applicant for the renewal of the emergency credential until the applicant has 
completed the curriculum pattern required for the regular general elementary 
credential. 

And be it Further Resolved, That when an emergency general elementary 
credential of this kind is issued to the holder of a general secondary credential or 
junior college credential, such applicant will be advised of the provisions regarding 
term of and renewal requirements for, the emergency general elementary credential. 


Regulations Governing High School Courses. The Board added a 
section to the regulations defining a semester period (Rules and Regula- 
tions of the California State Board of Education, Part I, Section N. 
New section in italics) : 

A semester period is defined as one period of 40 to 60 minutes per week 
throughout one semester of not less than 17 weeks. 

When a school is operating on a minimum school day (four clock hours), 
adjustments in length of period or number of periods per week may be made 
without reduction of the number of semester periods which would otherwise be 
credited. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE ON 
ACCELERATION PROGRAMS OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The co-ordination of programs for the acceleration of pupils in 
high schools and colleges has become a matter of the greatest urgency. 
It was considered important that a plan of acceleration be worked out 
so as to harmonize the specific functions of high schools and colleges. 
Consequently the California Committee for the Study of Education? 


1A committee of representatives of the University of California, the seven 
California state colleges, and the high schools and junior college ’ 
by President Robert Gordon Sproul of the Univeral eee 


ty of Califorina. 
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recently authorized the appointment of a subcommittee to study the 
problem and to make recommendations at an early date. The personnel 
of the California Subcommittee on Acceleration follows: 


Chairman: Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of California 


Northern Section 
A. J. CLoup, Principal, San Francisco Junior College 
EARLE E. CRAWFORD, Principal, Glenn County Union High School, Willows 


Avusrey A. Douatass, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of 
the Division of Secondary Education 


Wru1aMm F. Ewrne, City Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 

Harry HANSELL, Principal, Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco 

WILtiAM F. Meyer, Professor of Astronomy, University of California, Berkeley 

J. P. MITCHELL, Registrar and Professor of Chemistry, Stanford University 

Leroy NIcHOLs, District Superintendent and Principal, Lodi Union High School 


Pepro Osuna, District Superintendent and Principal, Marysville Union High School 
and Yuba County Junior College 


FATHER RALPH, F.C.C., Supervisor of Schools, St. Mary’s College High School, 
Berkeley 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS, District Superintendent and Principal, San Francisco State 
College 

Southern Section 

W. D. BANNISTER, Principal, Oxnard Union High School 

GRACE V. Birp, Director, Bakersfield Junior College 

CHARLES J. BootH, Director, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 

FLORENCE N. Brapy, Registrar, Occidental College 

HAROLD Brooks, Principal, George Washington Junior High School, Long Beach 

ARTHUR GOULD, Deputy City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 

J. W. HARBESON, President, Pasadena Junior College 

ArTHuR G. PAUL, Director, Riverside Junior College 

J. EDWARD SANDERS, Assistant Dean, Pomona College 

THOMPSON WEBB, Headmaster, Webb School of California, Claremont 


Hue C. WILLETT, Director of Admissions, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 


PHYSICAL FITNESS BULLETIN 
FOR THE VICTORY CORPS 


A guide for high school principals and teachers in planning and 
executing programs of physical education under wartime conditions has 
just been issued by the United States Office of Education as a bulletin 
under the title, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education. The 
material was prepared by a committee appointed by John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, with the collaboration of the United 
States Army, the United States Public Health Service, and the Physical 
Fitness Division of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
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Besides offering detailed information for physical education 
instructors, including chapters on exercises appropriate for both girls 
and boys, with a description of various exercises, the objectives of each 
exercise in terms of physical conditioning and fitness, instructions on 
the construction and maintenance of apparatus, the bulletin has a 
second and more general purpose. Its use will help high schools of the 
nation fit their programs more closely to the war effort through forms 
of activity that give general benefit to all pupils. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured from the Bureau of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. There is a charge of twenty-five cents a copy. 


CURRICULUM PAMPHLETS ON 
MUSIC PROJECTS AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A pamphlet intended to assist public school teachers in construct- 
ing music-reading projects on which pupils and teachers can work 
co-operatively has just been issued by the American Library Associa- 


tion. 


The Librarian and the Teacher of Music? reports on successful 
experiments conducted at the Mount Auburn Elementary School in 
Cleveland. The librarian and the teacher of music join with the pupils 
in the exploration of the broader fields of musical knowledge. Student 
interest reaches new heights through the carefully planned use of the 
library facilities of the school. The book is more than a description of 
reading projects; it demonstrates how co-operative planning and pro- 
cedure involve the sort of student activities that make learning real and 
dynamic. 

This pamphlet is the third in the Experimenting Together series 
which pictures the libraries and classrooms in co-operative action. 
Earlier titles were The Librarian and the Teacher of English and The 
Librarian and the Teacher of Science. 


LITERACY READERS ANDFHANDBOOK 
OF INFORMATION FOR CANDIDATES 
FOR NATURALIZATION 
Four publications are available in the Federal Textbook on Citizen- 
ship series ‘‘for use in the public schools by candidates for natural- 


ization. ’’ 
One of these publications, Our Constitution and Government, con- 


taining lessons on the Constitution and government of the United States, 


1Esther L. Bowman and Josephine Dillon, The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Music. Experimenting Together Series. Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. 


Price 75 cents. 
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has been reprinted from an earlier edition. It is essentially a handbook 
of information in the field to be covered by candidates for natural- 
ization. 

The other three publications in this series are readers. The Day 
Family, Book 1; On the Way to Democracy, Book 2; On the Way to 
Democracy, Book 3. 

The first of these three books is a literacy reader written in a vocab- 
ulary suited to adult needs. The other two books are simple factual 
accounts of the growth of the government before 1776 and later under 
the Constitution. Each short section has questions at the end to be 
answered by the reader. All three readers have illustrations closely 
related to the material. 

The preparation of all this material was sponsored by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the United States Department 
of Justice. The readers were prepared for use in the National Citizen- 
ship Education Program of the Works Progress Administration and 
the United States Department of Justice in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education. 

These publications should be requested from the Bureau of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. There is a charge of fifty cents a copy for 


the handbook. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS ORGANIZE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL 


A state association of mathematics teachers has been organized as 
the California Council of Mathematics Teachers. Organization of this 
group followed closely upon the recent Mathematics Institute held the 
last part of December at Stanford University. The organization will 
work in harmony with the National Council of Mathematics Teachers, 
although not a branch of the Council. 

Each member will be assessed dues of one dollar during 1943. 
This amount will cover the cost of mailing reports to members. The 
first of these reports will be the proceedings of the Institute. 

Officers for 1943 are the following: President, Ruth G. Sumner, 
Oakland Junior-Senior High School; Vice President, Dale Carpenter, 
Curriculum Co-ordinator, Los Angeles; Secretary, Florence Flanagan, 
San Jose State College; Treasurer, Harriette Burr, Ventura Junior 
College; Junior Past President (by resolution) Emma Hesse, Uni- 
versity Senior High School, Oakland; Executive Secretary, L. B. 
Kinney, Stanford University; Advisers, Chester Jaeger, Pomona Col- 
lege, Commander F. B. Melandy, Twelfth Naval District, San Fran- 
cisco, and Charles Grover, Principal Glenview Elementary School, 
Oakland. This group of officers comprises the Executive Committee. 
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It is the duty of this committee to formulate policies and plans of action 
to be recommended to the Association and to determine needed research 


and direct publication thereof. 


OPA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
BRANCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


An Educéational Services Branch has been established in connec- 
tion with the San Francisco office of the Office of Price Administration. 
This action has been taken to provide a direct channel for serving a 
rapidly developing interest on the part of the schools in the operation 
of OPA and for meeting a growing volume of requests for teaching 
materials dealing with price control, rent control, and rationing. 

The specific functions are to help educational organizations to 
obtain an understanding of OPA’s assignment on the home front, 
and to incorporate such subjects as price control, rent control, and 
rationing into the instructional programs of schools and colleges. It 
will endeavor to enlist the understanding co-operation of teachers as 
citizens in support of these wartime operations. 

The activities of this Branch will include the distribution of basic 
OPA information to schools, advice and assistance in the use of these 
materials in the schoolroom, and the preparation and distribution of 
special teaching aids. One such activity will be to follow-up and 
supplement the popular educational project already launched from the 
San Francisco office, a series of units of study entitled ‘‘The War on 
the Home Front,’’ dealing with wartime consumer problems. 

Information on OPA Educational. Services should be requested 
from Walter W. Isle, Regional OPA Office, 1355 Market Street, San 


Francisco. 


SURVEY OF PAMPHLET SERVICES 
HELPFUL FOR TEACHERS 


The report of the results of a survey of pamphlet services appears 
under the title ‘‘Free and Inexpensive Material,’’ as a special number 
of the Subscription Books Bulletin, Vol., XIII, No. 4, October, 1942, 
of the American Library Association. Since 1930, this bulletin has 
contained evaluations of subscription books, encyclopedias, and other 
reference-type books for libraries, teachers, and other book-buyers. 

With the increase in output of free and inexpensive pamphlets, 
charts, and other teaching materials in recent years, there has been a 
corresponding increase in the number of the so-called ‘‘pamphlet serv- 
ices.’’ These services are intended to keep teachers, school librarians, 
and administrators informed concerning the existence and acquisition 
of this type of material. Some of these services merely list the pam- 
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phlets under convenient subject headings, while others actually provide 
the pamphlets, thereby reducing the cost of acquiring the material. 
Some of the services admirably serve the needs of teachers. Others 
are costly and either do not actually provide all the services that they 
purport to, or they are difficult to use, or do not describe adequately 
the material that is indexed. 

The present report is a detailed evaluation of the various services. 
Kach is described in a separate review, and some of the services listed 
are not recommended as satisfactory. 

The report may be obtained from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The subscription price of the 
Bulletin is $2.00 for the year. 


BOOKMEN'S STATEMENT ON RELATIONS 
BETWEEN PUBLISHERS AND SCHOOLS 


The following statement on the relations that should obtain between 
the publishers and the schools, recently adopted by the California 
Bookmen’s Association, was developed by a committee consisting of 
A. K. Allen, Bernard Hemp, and Ritchie Smith. During the course of 
more than a year’s study of the problems involved, the committee meet 
with representative school leaders throughout the state. The Associa- 
tion believes that its statement represents the composite judgment of 
both bookmen and of educators. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In Relations of Members of California Bookmen’s 
Association and the School People of California 


FOREWORD 


We are fully aware that these guiding principles include much that is obvious. 
Listing them here does not necessarily imply that they are being violated. Rather, 
they constitute a “confession of faith” in our ideals as a means of maintaining and 


extending these ideals. 


1. SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 
a. This is a vastly more important duty of the school than is sometimes recog- 
nized. It is a serious educational function in which administrative and teacher 
judgment should be combined with professional presentations of the bookmen. 


b. Since the textbook is an important part of the curriculum, influencing 
| decidedly the teaching and learning of pupils, it should be a constant purpose 
| of representatives of publishers to learn the specific needs of the school system 
| and to offer the publications that meet those needs. By doing so, they would 
be sellers of educational service, not simply purveyors of books. 


2. INTERVIEWS 
a. It shall be considered unethical for an author or representative of a publisher 
to try to influence the action of a board of education on a definite and specific 
recommendation of textbooks made by a regularly established educational body. 
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This does not apply if two or more basal texts are recommended in the same 
subject, or in any case where an original decision by the board is necessary 
before the adoption can be completed. This section also does not apply to 
county boards of education. 

b. Uniform opportunities for interviews and all information concerning an adop- 
tion should be available to all bookmen. 


3. REWARDS 
It is both unethical and unlawful for a publisher or his representative to offer, 
or a school person to receive, any direct or indirect personal reward for 
influencing an adoption. ‘This need not bar minor courtesies of a social nature. 


4. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES, ETC. 
It is not ethical for a representative to take the initiative in securing the | 
appointment of school people to regular positions or as members of a committee 
for the purposes of influencing the selection of textbooks, or to try to influence 
the election or appointment of members of boards of education. 


5. LAYMAN’S ORGANIZATION, ETc. 
It is unethical to attempt to influence adoptions through the use of layman’s 
organizations or by appeal to sectarian, religious, fraternal, or political 
prejudices. 


6. SECRET COMMITTEES 
Although it may not be unethical to use so-called “secret committees” in select- 
ing textbooks, the belief is generally held that this infrequently used plan 
seldom, if ever, secures absolute secrecy. Moreover, we believe there is a 
distinct educational loss on the part of such committees by not hearing the 
presentations of the bookman—an antidote for the “inbreeding” of educational 


ideas. 


7. LocaL AUTHORS 
Local authors should neither be discriminated against nor favored in textbook 
adoptions. 


8. SAMPLE TEXTBOOKS 

a. It is unethical for school people to sell sample books that have been submitted 
to them by the publishers. 

b. It is not ethical to request sample copies of books when no adoption is con- 
templated. In case of a pending adoption where fewer than ten copies would 
be purchased, sample books should be bought by the school. 

e. If not adopted, a sample book specifically requested by the school should either 
be purchased, returned to the publisher, or given to the representative when he 
calls. The announcement of a proposed adoption or the sending of specifica- 
tions for books does not constitute a request by the school for samples of 
textbooks. 

d. We believe that publishers should not be asked to furnish free copies of books 
for workshop, curriculum, or professional libraries but rather that funds should 
be provided for the purchase of such books. This does not apply to situations 
where these books are used by committees working toward an adoption. 


9. REPRODUCTION OF COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL 
It is both unlawful and unethical to reproduce in any manner and for any pur- 
pose publications covered by copyright except upon written permission of the 
holder of the copyright. 
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10. Book ExHIBITS 
We believe that textbook exhibits make a distinct educational contribution to 
those who attend them and that suitable space for such exhibits at summer 
schools, teachers’ institutes, state and sectional meetings where desired, should 
be provided without charge except for a nominal service fee. 


11. Book BupDGETS 
Because of the high educational value of school books and their low relative 
cost, we believe it to be a wise policy for a school system to provide at all 
times adequate funds for the purchase of instructional material for pupils and 
teachers. 


NOTE: The California Bookmen’s Association desires the collaboration of the school 
people of California in the refinement of these Guiding Principles to the end 
that they may be subscribed to by both groups. 
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